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of local magistrates they may well have been
held earlier. But when the Genevan ideal of
worship was combined with the principle,
asserted to be scriptural and permanently
binding, of the equality of ministers, the
danger to the existing system became pressing.
The new scheme was that of a regular hier-
archy of ministers, those*of each neighbour-
hood being organized in a classis and deriving
their authority from their recognition by it.
Above the classis, which might correspond
to an archdeaconry, were to be wider assem-
blies culminating in a national one, which in
its turn, if the system were perfected, would
send representatives to the supreme authority,
a cosmopolitan general council of the reformed
Churches. It was a bold plan, but it had
actually been set in action, up to the national
assembly, in Scotland, and the promoters
were confident of the same success in England.
But there came to be a grave schism in the
Puritan ranks. There were Independents
among them as well as Presbyterians. These
Independents also accepted the idea <*cf* a
national Church and an endowed ministry,
but in their eyes there was to be no repre-
sentative system controlling the independence
of the parish clergy. The Church was to be
a federation of parishes, with no power in